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TO THE 


PEOPLE os IRELAND. 


T HE bulk of mankind are neither deep poli- 
ticians, nor abſtruſe reaſoners. They juuge of 
forms of governments by their effects, and eſti- 
mate their own rights by inſtinctive feelings; 
from theſe ſimple and, I will ſay, wiſe principles, 
have you been impelled to queſtion the goodneſs 
of the preſcnt conſtitution of the, Houſe of Com- 
mons, and to endeavour to amend it.—No power 
on earth can do this, but the people. Ihe arti- 
ficial force of government will always contend 
for preſent eſtabliſhments, and is ſuperior to 
every thing, but the natural ſtrength of the com- 
munity. True and acknowledged as this is, 
many deny your right of interference, and oppoſe 
the cavils of law and deluſions of ſophiſtry, to 
the concluſions of experience and the dictates of 
BE nature. 
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nature. I do not fear you will be eaſily diſſuad- 
ed from a purſuit, not more ſplendid in its ſuc- 
ceſs, than it will be calamitous in its failure. 
Though deſtitute of that conſtitutional controul 
over your governors, without which no nation 
can be ſecurely happy, you have hitherto re- 
ſtrained the inſolence of deſpotiſm, by the known 
ſpirit and generoſity of your nature. — You will 
not by ſupineneſs on the preſent occaſion, forfeit 
even that ſecurity, for the future. — I do not 
think you will, or that my endeavours are ne- 
ceſſary to give you ardor or perſeverance. — It 
may however be ſatisfactory to you to find, that 
what you have done perhaps principally from 
the inſtin of nature, can be defended by the 
moſt rigid reaſoning ; and that the plaineſt un- 
derſtanding can demonſirate the propriety of your 
proceedings. 

The juſtification of the National Convention 
is clear, obvious and concluſive.—The conſtitu- 
tion of a nation is, if not the workmanſhip, at 
leaſt the property, of the people; whether it 
originated in force, fraud, or wiſdom. Whether 

it was at once conceived and executed, or was 
the gradual reſult of various experiments; or 
the accidental offspring of political commotions ; 
whatever may be its origin, age, or growth, the 
people are its owners.—The preſent race of men, 
by adopting it, have made it their own, and the 
experience of all ages and countries corroborates 
every man's reaſon and uncorrupted feelings, in 
proving, that they have a right to make what- 
ever 


($I 

ever alterations in it ſhall appear neceſſary to 
their happineſs and ſecurity. — Inſtances of an 
exerciſe of this right are innumerable, but un- 
neceflary ; for the inaltenable rights of a people 
depend not upon precedents, and cannot be 
abridged by any earthly authority. This doctrine 
is as ſafe as it is evident. 


It will not produce { what courtly politicians 
aſcribe to it) a ſpirit of diſobedience to govern- 
ment ; nor would the contrary opinion (however 
ſuch men may love it) eradicate every principle 
of reſiſtance. — Salutary government will ever 
meet general approbation, nor can the murmurs 
of a few factious or fooliſh men diſturb its tran- 
quillity. — But let men reaſon as they may, hu- 
man nature will ſhrink from oppreſſion. That 
conſtitution which threatens general unhappineſs, 
will excite general deteſtation. 


It will be felt like an earthquake in every 


corner of the nation, and the people will quit 
their rulers, as they would their houſes, left 
they ſhould fall upon and cruſh them. 


But though the people have a right to reform, 
alter, or even diſſolve the conſtitution, it does 
not follow that every alteration ſhould require 
their immediate agency. 

Whilſt any conſtitution exiſts, the legiſlature 
ought to be the medium of. acquiring ſuch im- 
provement. Not that the legiſlature has a right 
of itſelf to alter the conſtitution ; but that it is 
the ſafeſt, wiſeſt, and perhaps moſt conſtitutional 

B 2 means, 
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means, through which the people can accompliſh 
their wiſhes. 

If there be any limitation to the power of the 
legiſlative it is, that they ſhall not transfer the 
power veſted in themſelves to others. That they 
ſhall not change the form of government — That 
they ſhall not alter the conſtitution. — 'They are 
authorized to make laws, but not legiſlators. 

Their will, properly promulgated, is to be the 

rule of civil action; but they ſhall not do any 
thing by means of which they will be ſuperſeded 
or ſucceeded in their legiſlative funQion, by men 
differently choſen from thoſe, to whom the peo- 
ple have entruſted legiſlative authority. 
The appointment of the legiſlature, and the 
actual exerciſe of legiſlation, are widely diffe- 
rent.— The former is the original act of the peo- 
ple either forming a conſtitution, or adopting 
one already formed; the latter is a derivative 
authority limited to thoſe to whom it is entruſt- 
ed. Whatever is the form of government, whe- 
ther monarchical, . ariſtocratical, democratical, or 
mixed, the legiſlature that obtains therein, de- 
rives its authority from the conſent of the people, 
either directly or impliedly given, to be govern- 
ed by laws enacted by ſuch legiſlature. 

But though acquieſcence under the conſtitu- 
tion chat exiſts in auy country, where it is not 
extorted by military force, is ſufficient evidence 
of the conſent of the ſubject to the legiſlature 
that governs therein, it cannot be evidence of 


conſent to a legiſlature of a different kind. On 
the 


6 * 
the contrary, the people's ſilent voluntary ac- 
quieſcence under a particular legiſlature, is the 
ſtrongeſt proof the caſe can admit of, that they 
do not wiſh it changed.—lt muſt therefore unde- 
niably follow, that no legiſlature of any country 
can be juſtified, without the expreſs approbation 
of the people, in making any alteration in its 
own frame — and this is equally and univerſally 
true of all countries and conſtitutions, and can- 
not be denied by any man, who does not think 
that every thing which can be done is rightfully 
done: I know the Britiſh and Iriſh Parliaments 
have repeatedly made laws affecting the duration 
of one branch of the legiſlature, and regulating 
or altering the qualification of electors, and mode 
of election. I know likewiſe, if my propoſition 
be true, in its extent, many if not all of thoſe 
acts were unjuſtifiable; but I deny that the max- 
ims of moral or political truth can be invalidated 
by inſtances of violation, or that it would follow 
from Parliament being juſtified in theſe inſtances 
(even allowing that ſuch exerciſes of power were 
juſtifiable} that it has a right of itſelf to new mo- 
del the Houſe of Commons, either by amputa- 
ing the boroughs, or counteracting their influ- 
ence, by the creation of a number of new legiſ- 
lators. —This is an extenſive and important alte- 
ration, which it is not entitled to make, unleſs 
inſtructed ſo to do by the people, whoſe duty, 
intereſt and right it is to givę it ſuch inſtructions. 


I do 


OP 

do not mean by the people the electors only 

— In every queſtion between the governing and 
governed, in every queſtion that relates to the 
eſtabliſhment of a conſtitution, or the alteration 
of one already eſtabliſhed, when the rights of 
the people are talked of, the whole community 
is underſtood, under which term is comprehend- 
ed, not only the electors, but every individual, 
who owes natural allegiance to the ſtate, contri- 
butes to the expences of government, or 1s a na- 
tural born ſubject thereof, or admitted to the 
rank of one by naturalization, denization, or 
whatever ' eſtabliſhed authorized mode of com- 
municating a right of Citizenſhip, exiſts therein 
—when ſuch a queſtion ariſes in our conſtitution, 
it would be abſurd in the higheſt degree to take 
the electors for the people. — They bear a very 
ſmall proportion to the maſs of the community, 
and might conſiſtently with the forms of our con- 
flitution, bear a much ſmaller.— There is no ar- 
gument to prove that in the preſent ſtate of re- 
preſentation they ſhould be taken for the people, 
which would not prove the ſame thing, if the 
repreſentation were much more imperfect; and 
if the principle were once admitted, the conſti- 
tution might moulder to decay without any radi- 
cal energy to reftore it, and a great majority of 
the community languiſh under the weight of un- 
deſerved oppreſſion, without having a right to 
uſe their own handy to extricate themſelves ; a 
rigorous law, which (how palatable ſoever it 
may be to human legiſlators) the Author of all 
taings 
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things would never have impoſed on his crea- 
tures.—The eleQors ſhould perhaps be conſidered 


in our conſtitution as a component part of the. 


legiſlature ; and in a queſtion of this nature, they 
certainly will not be hardly dealt with, if they 
are allowed the weight of an equal number of 


other Citizens. — They are certainiy that part of 


the public, in which the monopoly that is com- 
plained of, reſides. —For what is it you complain 
of, but that the election franchiſe, which ought to 
be extended to every one whoſe disfranchiſement 


is not conducive to the public good, is confined 


to a few, and thoſe not ſelected from the reſt by 
any diſtinguiſhing mark of ſuperior public virtue, 
or more enlightened intelligence ? I ſay, therefore, 
if the government be oppreſſive or inconvenient, 
and require to be reformed, the governed, that 
is the people, and not the electors, who are part 
of the legiſlature, and perhaps the morbid part 
of it, are the proper judges of ſuch neceſſity ; and 
it is their expreſs declaration alone, or at leaft 
their conſent by indubitable implication, that can 
juſtify the legiſlature in reforming itſelf. 

I cannot here avoid taking notice of an argu- 
ment, by which many well-meaning men are im- 
poſed upon to think, there exiits no where an 
authority competent to the rectifying our conſti- 
tution ; an argument which, if it were admitted, 


would equally prove, that a conflitution the moſt | 


deſtructive of human happineſs, if it once exiſted, 
ought to be permitted to exiſt for ever — It is as 
follows. — The people cannot reform the conſti- 


tution, 
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tution, for any act of theirs would be a diſſolu- 
tion of government; nor can the legiſlature re- 
form itſelf, for no power is competent to alter 
the conſtitution, but the ſociety at large.—lt is 
ſomewhat ſurpriſing that Mr. Locke, the moſt 
luminous and ſagacious writer that ever inſtructed 
mankind, ſhould ſeem to countenance this error, 
as in ſome degree he does in the following ex- 
tract. | 

Speaking of the folly of allowing a depopulat- 
ed borough to ſend as many repreſentatives to 
the Houſe of Commons, as a flouriſhing and po- 


.. pulous county, This, ſays he, ſtrangers ſtand. 


% amazed at, and every one mult conteſs, needs 
* a remedy, though moſt think it hard to find 
* one, becauſe the conſtitution of the legiſlature 
* being the original and ſupreme act of the ſo- 
* ciety, antecedent to all poſitive laws in it, and 
depending wholly on the people, no interior 
„ power can alter it—and therefore, the people, 
* when the legiſlature is once conſtituted, having 
in ſuch a government as we have been ſpeak- 
ing of, no power to act as long as the govern- 
© ment ſtands; this inconvemience is thought 
&* incapable of remedy” The difficulty thus 
thrown in the way of a reform reminds me of 
the ſilly ſophiſm againſt the poſſibility of motion; 
that as a body cannot move where it is or where 
it 18 not, it cannot move at all — a clear idea of 
motion removes the difficulty, by ſhewing that 
conſiſting in change of place, and requiring ſuc- 
ceſſion of time, it ought not to be conſidered in 

5 reſpect 
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;eſpeR of any one determinate point of ſpace or 
iaſtant of time. And in a manner ſomewhat 
ſimilar we might allow the objection to the peo- 
ple by themſelves, or the Parliament of itſelf re-, 
formic the repreſentation, and ſay, the Parlia- 
ment may do it with the approbation of the peo- 
ple, or the people through the medium of Par- 
lament: — For what prevents the Parliament, 
but that they have not the conſent of the people, 

which is removed in the former caſe, and what 
prevents the people, but the ſuppoſed diſſolution 
of Goverament, which is obviated in the latter. 


Having ſtated, and proved that Parliament has 


of itſelf no right to alter its own conſtitution— 


that the people alone have a right, and are the 
proper Judges when to exerciſe it; — that in this 


and every propoſition where they are contra- 
diſtinguiſhed to the governing body, they do not 
mean the eleQors excluſively, but extend to the 
whole community ;—that they ought not in wiſ- 
dom exerciſe this right immediately by them- 
ſelves, but through the medium of, and by ap- 
plication to Parliament. From theſe few plain 
{imple principles, I ſay, it will evidently follow, 
that the appointment of the National Convention 
was not only juſtifiable, but neceſſary — that no 
Parliamentary Reform could be rightfully ob- 
tained, unleſs-that aſſembly, or ſome aſſembly 
of a ſimilar conſtitution, authoriſed to at and 
ſpeak for the people, communicated the wiſhes 
of the nation to the legiſlature. The only ob- 


jection to this argument worth conſidering, is, 


2 that 
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that the Convention ouglit not to be conſidered, 
as ſuch a repreſentation of the people, that their 
meaſures ſhould be taken as the meaſures of the 
whole community. Now, I ſay, an aſſembly con- 
ſtituted like that, ought to have been corffidered 
as ſpeaking for the whole community, unleſs 
other more extenſive claſſes of the community 
than thoſe they reprefented differed from them, 
or the reſolutions they paſſed were of ſuch a na- 
rure that DEF could not poſſibly have been ap- 
proved of by a majority of the people. They 
certainly ſpoke the ſenſe of the Volunteers; and 
the uncontradicted ſenſe of the Volunteers ought. 
to be conſidered as the ſenſe of the community. 
It ought not to be conſidered as neceſſary to the 
obtaining the ſenſe of the community, that every 
individual, whether he be inclined or no, give 
his opinion. The beſt poſſible collection of the 
ſenſe of the community is undoubtedly ſufficient, 
In order to procure that, the people muſt aſſem- 
ble under ſome artificial deſcription, or deſcrip- 
tions, and for the purpoſe of conſultation, and 
to avoid diſorder, muſt have recourſe to dele- 
gates. The electors, it has been already ſaid, are 
not an adequate deſcription of the people, and 
have no excluſive right to act or ſpeak on ſuch an 
occaſion. That deſcription is beſt which is moſt 
numerous, and which moſt nearly extends to 
every man who has any intereſt or ſlake in the 
community, er who ought to be credited as a 
well-wiſher of the conſtitution. Now, what man 
who had any intereſt at ſtake in the country, or 

who 
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who could reaſonably require to be thought- a 
well-wiſher of the conſtitution, did not enter into 
the Volunteer Aſſociations ? What ſingle deſcrip- 
tion of the people is ſo general, or ſo fit to be 
made a. ſtandard. of their ſenſe, as that under 


which every man was ranked that pleaſed, and 


every. man pleaſed to be ranked, who wiſhed to 
enjoy. conſtitutional freedom ? No other deſcrip- 
tion could contain ſo many, who did deſerve, or 
ſo. few who did not deſerve the appellation of 
citizen. - 1 | 

When I aſſert that the Volunteers were the 
beſt ſingle deſcription of men from whom the ſen- 
timents of the nation could be collected, I do not 
deny that other claſſes of the people had a right 
to ſpeak alſo : — they certainly had, and accord- 


J 


ing as they confirmed or oppoſed the reſolutions 


of the Volunteers, the opinion of the nation be- 
came more decided or dubious, and the obliga- 
tion to give it effect more or leſs forcible. On 
this ground it is unneceſſary to ſay, the Conven- 
tion meaſures received much ſtrength, and no 
weakneſs. I do not build the authority of the 
Volunteers on their military character, nor do I 
think military diſcipline, or the clothing of ſol- 
diers, ſhould deprive them of the weight the ſame 
identical men would. be otherwiſe in reaſon and 
juſtice entitled to.—lf the ſtanding army had an 
equal claim to attention in theſe reſpęcts, their 
reſolutions ought to be equally regarded. I have 
known the Volunteer character faſhionable even 
in the Houſe of Commons. — I remember when 
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Members'of Parliament wore the Iivery of theit 
Country oftentatiouſly—when every man in de- 
hate boafted of his new character, and the moſt 
fal lutary and ſplendid meaſutes were carried by a 
majority in uniform. l do not recollect that any 
one objected to the validity of theſe meaſures, 
that they were carried by Volunteers. — do not 
think an Act of Parliament would loſe its autho- 
rity, if every man in both Houſes, that voted for 
it was clad in military garment. —Much leſs do 
think the original inalienable rights of a people 
can be extinguiſhed by a character adopted for 
the preſervation of the country and conſtitution, 
lt would be deplorable indeed, if the virtue 
'of the people which vindicated their legiſlature 
ſhould operate as a forfeiture of their own rights. 
Il wonder with what conſiſtency the demand by 
an armed people of a reformed conſtitution could 
be reprehended by the very men, who extolled 
their ſpirit, and defended their conduct when 
they aſſerted the independence of Ireland. —The 
'voice of the Volunteers was then allowed to ſpeak 
the ſenſe of the nation, and on the preſent queſ- 
tion they were not leſs numerous or decided. 
It can ſcarcely be argued that they had a right to 
indicate their legiſlature, but no right to pro- 
vide for memſeſves or that an unjuſtifiable ex- 
erciſe of power in Great Britain would warrant 
every poſſidle reſiſtance, but no defect in the in- 
ternal conſtitution of their own legiſlature would 
Juſtify any inter{erence. —Phe ſalus populi — the 
inalieuable right the people muſt ever poſſeſs in 
every 
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every country and conſtitution of ſeeking ſecurity 
for their own happineſs, whenever it is endangered 
from at home or abroad, is a principle of unlimited 
juſtification equally applicable to both caſes.— 
Caſuiſtry cannot diſcover any material difference. 
I mention this charge of inconſiſtency with re- 
luctance.— l know it extends to a few individuals 
who would not intentionally violate their duty to 
the people — who are incapable of offending 
againſt their own conſcience. — I do not harbour 
the vulgar irrational ſentiment, that a man can- 
not err and be honeſt.— There is nothing I would 
be more unwilling to inculcate than a quick obli- 
vion of ſervices. —logratitude is more pernicious 
even than credulity, and an eagerneſs to impute 
bad motives to known benefaQors, even where 
ve are perſuaded argument is againſt them, is 
nearly allied to that odious failing. The men I 
allude to in agreeing to an indirect cenſure of 
the National Convention, and conſequently of 
the Volunteers, from whom it originated, have 
ſo far apparently forſaken their own principles, 
and impliedly reprobated their own paſt conduct. 
But as it is not within the reach of human dege- 
neracy to repent of ſuch condut—as men of the 
beſt underſtandings do not always ice the conſo- 
quences that may be fairly deduced from their 
actions, and cannot therefore be neceſſarily con- 
cluded to favor ſuch conſequences.—As you have 
not diſcovered any inducements which could have 
tempted them to apoſtatiſe, and ought not to 
think them acceſhble to vulgar inducements ;— 


As 
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As their fall would diſcredit patriotiſm, and even 
diſgrace human nature—as their ſervices merit 
iadulgence, and their talents qualify them for 
reparation—ſuſpend at leaſt your judgment, till 
maturer iniquity extorts your cenſorial ven- 
geance, or renovated public virtue (which is the 
more probable as well as more deſirable alterna- 
tive) redeems their error, and roots them in your 
affections. | | way 
know the doctrines I advance, and the lan- 
guage I ſpeak are peculiarly offenſive to many 
faſhionable ears.—l know the great ſolid princi- 
ples of reaſon and nature, upon which Mr. Locke 
defended the Revolution, and which to queſtion, 
would be indirectly to call the Prince upon the 
throne an uſurper, are eſteemed vulgar and viſi- 
onary by many modern politicians, who would 
not notwithſtanding wiſh to be thought diſſaffect- 
ed to his Majeſty's Government.— I know origt- 
nal principles have always had an uncouth ap- 
pearance to men, who viewing objects in the 
glaſs of faſhion, and accuſtomed to ſee them 
adorned according to the taſte, that prevails 
amongſt the great, are ſhocked with the rude 
aſpeR of naked unornamented truth.—I know it 
will be thought as impolite to aſk, by what prin- 
ciple of reaſon or nature, a man is a repreſenta- 
tive of the people by birth, as to queſtion the title 
of a beauty to admiration, or of a woman of rank 
to give the law of dreſs. I am ſorry however 
the former enquiry cannot be ſo ſafely ſuſpended 
as the latter, and that the public good ſhould 
force 
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force a man into the rudeneſs of ſuch offenſive 
' ſpeculations. — Liberty is too precious to be ſa- 
crificed to ceremony, and when you are groan- 
ing under the errors and opprefſions of heredi- 
tary legiſlators, it is natural that you ſhould blend 
ſome enquiries with your complaints. — I know 
it is from enquiries and complaints that you have 
of late ſo much become the object of faſhionable 
antipathy.— But though you may be hated for 
ſuch enquiries, they cannot render you deſpiſed. 
Though patriotiſm is vulgar, ſelf- love is faſhi- 
onable, and the great will begin to reſpect you, 
when they find you are determined to take care 
of yourſelves. To produce, at leaſt to ſtrengthen 
ſuch determination to inculcate that a Parlia- 
mentary Reform is the great meaſure about which 


it ought to be exerciſed, and in which it ſhould. 


be diſplayed — and to exhort you to that unani- 
mity and perſeverance, without which your ef- 
forts will be contemptible, and invigorated by 
which they will be irreſiſtible, is the ſole end of 
this addreſs, and if I add a ſingle motive to your 
activity, or contribute to remove a ſingle obſta- 
cle to your ſucceſs, my labour will be amply re- 
warded. 

You have in Great-Britain a dreadful example 
of the inſufficiency of a moſt extenſive commerce, 
and a vigorous induſtry to counter balance the 
evil of a defective conſtitution. If the trade of 
legiſlation generated and ſuſtained by a mono- 
poly of franchiſes has almoſt exhauſted her re- 
ſources, how long can you bear the double drain 

of 
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L you. have been upbraided with characteriſtic 


and need no longer ſubmit to the injuſtice or ca- 
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of foreign influence and domeſtic peculation ?— 
Every argument for a Reform in Great-Britain, 
and they are numerous and cogent, applies with 
equal force to Ireland. — But the peculiarity 
of your ſituation furniſhes you with one more 
weighty than all theſe united. — You have not 
only to fear the rapacity of your own Governors, 
but the influence of Great-Britain.— Whilſt her 
legiſlative ſupremacy exiſted, the remnant of 
commerce ſhe allowed you ſcarce kept you alive ; 


indolence; — but if inactivity be the neceſſary 
conſequence of reſtraint, there was no juſtice in 
imputing to nature what was the growth of long 
oppreſſion.ä— Vou are now, however, unfettered, 


price of a rival ia commerce. — Your own legi- 
ſlature alone can confine your exertions by ſacri- 
ficing your intereſt to that of Great-Britain,— 
But if they do ſacrifice it, your condition is not 
amended. — If a faleable majority in parliament 
can be always eaſily purchaſed by an Engliſh 
Miniſter, your Free Trade will be a groſs de- 
ception—· it will be like a fine ſhew-board over an 
empty ſhop; — it may invite people to enter, 
but cannot detain them. An Engliſh Miniſter 
commanding the whole patronage of Ireland, will 
find it no difficult taſk to influence a majority, 
who, having no conſtituents, need not fear the 
people. ff re- election to Parliament was riſqued 
by your diſpleaſure, a ſenſe of intereſt would in 
ſome meaſure compenſate a defect of virtue. — 

| The 
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The moſt corrupt Parliament, whilſt they mul- 
tiply the burthens of the people of England, will 
extend their commerce, and promote their proſ- 
perity, from the very ſame ſelf-intereſted prin- 
ciple that prompts them to taxation. — However 
they may plunder the produce of their com- 
merce, they can have no temptation to negotiate 
the fee-ſigmple. — There is no powerful and con- 
nected rival, whoſe gratitude to individuals can 
be received as atonement for injuſtice to the pub- 
lic: There is no extraneous power in poſſeſſion 
of all the patronage of their government, to pur- 
chaſe a ſurrender of the rights of the nation, 
with the wealth of the nation. —Many men think 
the influence of the Crown in Great-Britain is 
ſalutary, but would any man continue in that 
opinion, if that influence were likely to operate 
in favour of a rival commercial nation, nay, if 
it were in the hands of the Miniſter of that very 
nation. —If England, for example, ſtood in reſpect 
of France, or Spain, or Holland, or any other na- 
tion, as Ireland ſtands in reſpect of England—if 
the Miniſter of that nation poſſeſſed the whole 
patronage of England—if his popularity at home 
very much depended on the advantages his coun- 
try derived from a dextrous uſe of that patronage 
— if popularity at home were highly conducive 
to his continuing in power, but the deteſtation of 
the Engliſh nation might be conſiſtent with the 
moſt decided parliamentary ſupport in that coun- 
try if ſuch, I ſay, were the ſituation of Great- 
Britain, what uncorrupted Engliſhman, in his 
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ſenſes, would not wiſh to ſee ſuch influence diſ- 


ſolved, would not think his country wretched, 
if her exiſtence as a commercial nation depended 
on the virtue of ſix or eight individuals, who were 
ſubject to the tampering of a foreign irreſponſible 
miniſter, and had every inducement which ava- 
rice and falſe ambition could offer to ſacrifice her 
intereſt ? — Such exactly is the ſituation of Ire- 
land. It is the intereſt and probably the inclina- 
tion of every miniſter to favour his own country. 
Ie poſſciſes the whole patronage of Ireland. — 
The unqualified ſubſerviency of ſix or eight indi- 
viduals is ſufficient to give him a Parliament that 
will dc any thing he wiſhes. —The meaſures of 
that Parliament are deciſive of your proſperity.— 
Need I alarm you with the concluſion ?—Need I 
mention how infirm are the props of your com- 
merce ?—How nugatory the attainment of a free 
Conſtitution ? —How neceſſary to yo ur ſecurity 

a reformation of your own Legiſlature ?— 
It may be objected that-[ argue as if there was 
as great a rivalſnip in commerce and oppoſition 
of intereſt between Ireland and England, as be- 
tween England and any other nation. It is not 
neceſſary to my argument that there ſhould be ſo 
much :—It is ſufficient if an Engliſh Miniſter be 
likely to think there is ſo much, as would induce 
him to narrow the commerce of Ireland, in order 
to enlarge that of Great- Britain. — What is the 
beſt argument of the probable opinion of a Mi- 
niſter on that head ? — Experience of what has 
been the opinion of every Miniſter, who had 
ability 
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ability to execute his wiſhes.—I need not tell 
you what that experience has proved. — If pain, 
as metaphyſicians ſay, be the beſt aid of the me- 
mory, you cannot ſpeedily forget it. Nakedneſs 
and famine have united to rivet and record it. 

Such arguments as theſe it may be ſaid indi- 
cate an inclination to diſturb the harmony, and 
break the connection between the two nations.— 
If the connection cannot be preſerved without a 
conſtant ſubſerviency of the Iriſh Parliament to 
the views of an Engliſh Miniſter, every argu- 
ment that concluded to diſconnection ought to 
be moſt ſedulouſly inculcated: if it can be pre- 
ſerved without ſuch ſubſerviency, arguments for 
a Parliamentary Reform are innoxious. Now, I 
ſay, nothing can be ſo likely to endanger the con- 
nection, as the prevalence of an opinion in Ire- 
land, that it is inconſiſtent with her commercial 
ſecurity ; and nothing ſo likely to engender and 
ſpread that opinion, as to ſay, that an Iriſh Par- 
liament, eaſily acceſſible to Engliſh influence, is 
neceſſary to its preſervation. — For .my part I 
think nothing can be ſo conducive to preſerve 
permanent harmony between the two nations, as 
a Parliament in Ireland which will not be likely 
to betray her intereſts —A Parliament dependant 
upon the people will not be ſo likely to betray 
them.—A Miniſter will not be ſupported by ſuch 
a Parliament, but upon terms beneficial to the 
nation. — Men of following will loſe their popu- 
larity and conſequence, and the Miniſter cannot 
be benefited by their ſupport, unleſs they pre- 
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ſerve their charaQter ;—ambition will be legaliz- 
ed; the ſame men may be powerful and honeſt, 
popular, and in office. — I have often wondered 
that men of talents and knowledge of buſineſs, 
who at preſent poſſeſs borough influence, do not 
ſee that their conſequence cannot be diminiſhed 
by a reform. — Such men will continue to have 
influence, and it will be more reſpected by a 
Miniſter, being of a purer nature.—If they have 
good wiſhes towards Ireland, they may ſerve her 
without injuring themſelves. At preſent having 
little weight in the councils abroad, they are ſel- 
dom able to execute their good intentions at 
home, and when they do ſerve the public, their 
ſervices are ſuſpected and undervalued. —Acculſ- 
tomed to ſee Engliſh meaſures in almoſt every 
inſtance predominate, you have contracted an in- 
diſcriminate diſlike of every man who ſupports 
Government, and do not diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe of that number, who wiſh your proſperity, 
and promote it whenever they are able, and 
thoſe who never think of any thing, but them- 
ſelves. This confuſion of charaQter will be re- 
moved with its cauſe. 

I have dwelt upon this head much longer than 
was my original intention, —You are all perſuad- 
ed that a Parliamentary Reform is neceſſary to 
the freedom of your conſtitution, and ſecurity of 


vour commerce :—You ſeck it with the ſincereſt 


zeal, and if one were to judge from your avidity 
in the purſuit, it could ſcarcely be thought 
poſſible, that you could be inſtrumental to your 
| own 
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own defeat : —Yet, it is as true, as it is ſtrange, 
that numerous and formidable as the difficulties 
are, which you muſt encounter from other quar- 
ters, the main difficulty will originate from your- 
ſelves. — The univerſal agreement and confede- v1 
rated ſtrength of the whole community are neceſ- 14 
ſary, not only as to the principle, but the particu- 8 
lars—not only as to the end, but the means.— \\'Y 
In vain will you be united in your out- ſet, if in 1 
every ſtep of your progreſs you ſeparate from | 
each other:—in vain will you preſs your demand 1 
on the Legiſlature with the awful energy of an 1 
united people, if, when the ſubject is unfolded, 9 
the inconſiſtent variety of your particular wiſhes | 
renders your original agreement in the main bu- 
ſineſs ridiculous and ineffectual. Many queſtions 
are involved in a reform. — What ſhall be the | 
qualification of an eleftor ?—What, or whether | 
any of a repreſentative ?—What the duration of 

Parliaments ?—Shall Termers vote ?—Shall Ro- Ke. 
man Catholics vote ? Many others might be enu- * 
merated. Very few men will agree in all theſe 19 
particulars : if every man therefore adheres to | ö 
his own judgment, will not variety and obſtinacy | 
of opinion rend the ſolid body of the community 4 
aſunder? — What hope can you entertain that | 
your divided diſſipated exertions will ſubdue that 
ariſtocratical phalanx, which unity ot intereſt, 
principles and opinions, cements and invigorates 
againſt you ? — The only precaution I know 
againſt this danger, is, that every individual, at- 
ter a temperate endeavour to bring over the pub- 
lic to his opinion, if he fails, ſnould give his moſt 
ſanguine 
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per to enter into a reſolution, which could not 
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fanguine ſupport to whatever plan ſhall have re- 
ceived the moſt general approbation. Every in- 
dividual muſt contribute ſomething to this ſacri- 
fice of opinion, and if Delegates are appointed 
you muſt all determine to ſupport whatever plan 
they ſhall adopt. The only compariſon an in- 
dividual ſhould in that caſe make, is between 
the ſyſtem adopted, and that which at preſent 
exiſts. If the former ſhall appear preferable, 
and it can ſcarcely happen otherwiſe, as ſome- 
thing will be gained, every man ſhould exert 
himſelf to carry it into execution. But if indi- 
viduals ſhall refer the adopted plan to any ima- 
ginary ſtandard of perfection in their own minds, 
and will not ſupport it, if on that compariſon it 
ſhall appear defective, the beſt plan that human 
wiſdom could invent, would be unſucceſsful.— 
There is one ſubject which requires your moſt 
ferious and unprejudiced examination, becauſe a 
difference of opinion already appears ariſing 
upon it, which, if it ſhall gain ground, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be fatal to your expectations. — You al- 
ready underſtand I allude to the enfranchiſement 
of the Roman Catholics, who are a majority of 
thoſe to whom I have addreſſed myſelf, and whoſe 
co-operation muſt be procured, or the great 
ground-work and juſtification of your proceedings 
(1 mean the conſent and union of the community) 
relinquiſhed. The Monaghan grand jury ſeem 
ſo ſenſible of this, that when they thought pro- 


fail to alienate the Roman Catholics, they allo 
reſolved, 
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reſolved, that none but the eleQors ſhould inter- 
fere in rectitying the conſtitution. —A propoſition 
falſe in theory, and fooliſh in practice, as I have 
already proved, and will ſtill further illuſtrate.— 
Lord Charlemont's Anſwer to the Belfaſt Addreſs, 
will, I fear, do much miſchief.—T he opinion of 
a man, whoſe lite has been irreproachable, and 
whoſe popular ſtation is fo high, muit neceſſarily 


attract many followers.—Had he aſſigned his rea- 
ſons, I ſhould not have feared their influence, 


but having ſtated his opinions and apprehenſions, 
without revealing their origin, I muſt own I 
dread the weight of his authority, and the con- 


tagion of his example. I do not wiſh with the b 


ſeverity of a logician to ſcrutinize bis Lordſhip's 
performance, on an occaſion, upon which men 
are generally more ſentimental than argumenta- 
tive, and more ſtudious of manifeſting their zeal 
than explaining their opinions. But ſurely the 
novelty cf diſcarding a majority of the people, 
in order to unite and ſtrengthen them in a pur- 
ſuit, in which they are ALL intereſted, and where 
the principles upon which they are juſtified ap- 
ply equally to all, muſt naturally excite curioſity, 
and provoke obſervation. — As a man of ſenti- 
ment, to begin with what predominates in his 
Lordſhip's anſwer, I would aſk him, does he 


think the narrow ſpirit of intolerance will be 


likely to enlarge, enlighten, or ennoble the minds 
of his countrymen ; or that genuine public virtue 
can co-exiſt with political bigotry ? — As a man 
of parliamentary experience, I would wiſh to 

know 
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know from him, whether he thinks the reluctance 
of parliament to alter the preſent ſtate of things 
will yield to the deſire of a part of the people; 
when the diſapprobation, at beſt inaction of a 
remaining majority will furniſh them with a pre- 
tence, perhaps a juſtification in refuſing them. 
As a man who underſtands the human character, 
I would gladly hear from him, whether he thinks 
the Roman Catholics are without expectation on 
this occaſion, or that it is within the reach of 
his influence or exhortation, or any poſſible in- 
fluence or exhortation, to win their ſupport of a 
meaſure, from the benefit of which they are to 
be ſuſpiciouſly, and unneceſſarily degraded. —As 
a man of deep political refearch, who underſtands 
the grounds and limits of thoſe rights of the peo- 
ple, in the purſuit of which he has. taken ſo 
leading a part, I wiſh to be informed, whether 
he thinks a requiſition from the governed to the 
governing ought to be obeyed, unleſs it has the 
approbation of a majority of the whole communiiy; 
and finally, as a man of common ſenſe, I defire 
to hear, whether he thinks ſuch a requiſition 
will be obeyed. If he thinks, (as every man of 
common ſenſe muſt} that Parliament will be un- 
der no obligation, in any rational ſenſe of that 
word, to comply with /uch a requiſition, and that 
they will not comply with it, it follows, that all 
the influence of his moderating councils ſhould 
be directed to ſtop thoſe meetings, and prevent 


' thoſe conſequences, which muſt be fruſtrated zeal 


and ineffectual uproar. If his Lordſhip thinks 
the 
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the unhappy circumſtances of Ireland neceſſarily 
preclude that co-operation of her people, frem 
which alone ſhe can hope a reformed conſtitution, 
his affection for his country will induce hin to 
exert his great influence, to perſuade his coun- 
trymen to acquieſce under a calamity, which; 
however grievous, ought to be borne with forti- 
tude; becauſe the only remedy it admits of is, 
in his opinion, a greater evil. It is, indeed, to be 
dreaded, that his countrymen, in the ſpleen of 
diſappointment, may forget the purity of his 
motives, and that his popularity may ſuffer by 
his ſincerity. This, however, being a ſacrifice, 
which great men of all ages have made, when the 
good of their country required it, I doubt not 
his Lorcſbip, when he next addreſſes the public, 
will lay open his real opinion, at the hazard of 
his reputation. 

His Lordſhip will find a TOS from the levity 
of public opinion in the rigid embraces of thoſe 
ſtern church of England men, who would pre- 
ſerve the boroughs to protect the church; that 
is, who would make flavery the ſhield of Pro- 
teſtantiſm ; and if to that, he can add a conſci- 
ouſneſs of having ated a ſincere and patriotic 
part, I doubt not his tranquillity will be undiſ- 
turbed. In the mean time, others, who do not 
fear popery ſo much as his Lordſhip, and who 
love a free conſtitution at leaſt as much, are juſti- 
fied in endeavouring to ſtop the progreſs of his 
opinions, and diminiſh the influence of his ex- 
ample. The author of an anonymous pamphlet 

E can 
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can have no means of influence, but argument, 
and no recommendation to the public, but the 
ſoundneſs and liberality of the principles he in- 
culcates : His Lordſhip, therefore, if he has acted 
from conviction, how ruinous ſoever to the na- 
| tion he may think a departure from his opinions 
1 may be, can feel no ſolicitude from ſuch a per- 
formance: Nothing under irreſiſtible evidence 
3 can gain it a favourable reception; and an honeſt 
man could not have his affections an inſtant di- 
vided between the good of his country, and the 
1 ſucceſs of his opinions. I know the preſent par- 
liament are not diſpoſed to reform themſelves: 
I know, that if every man in the Houſe of Com- 
mons held himſelf bound to comply with the 

command of his conſtituents, the conſtituents of 
a great. majority would inſtruc againſt any re- 
form. — I am convinced nothing can lay an obli- 
gation on any man to vote againſt his own wall, 
(Ido not conſider in this queſtion, the obligation 
which conſcience impoſes, becauſe we are look- 
ing after ſomething of a firmer nature) and the 
will of his conſtituents, but the decided voice of 
an undoubted majority of the whole community. 
I am convinced nothing ſhort of this, will induce 
ſuch a member to do ſo. — What follows? That 
if a majority of the Houſe of Commons be againſt 
a Reform, and the conſtituents of a majority be 
| againſt it;alſo, the purſuit ought to be relinquiſhed 
- as hopeleſs, unleſs a majority of the whole peo- 
ple unite in it: And the queſtion {which is too 
plain for argumentation) will then be, 1 
uc 
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ſuch a majority will be beſt procured by aſſociat - 
ing or alienating the Roman Catholic body. It 
is no anſwer to this to ſay, (what the Monaghan 
Grand Jury muſt have meant, if they had any 
ſerious meaning) that though the conſtituents of 
a majority of members be againſt the Reform, a 
majority of all the conſtituents of the whole na- 
tion collectively taken being for it, every member 
of the Houſe of Commons will be under an obli- 
gation to comply with their wiſhes: For, I deny 
that a man who is not impelled to a meaſure by 
his own underſtanding, or inſtructed to it by his 
particular conſtituents, can receive any extrinſical 
obligation to purſue it, except from the whole 
people, or (which is always to be conſidered as 
tantamount) a majority of them—much leſs can 
he be obliged to act againſt ſuch a majority. 
A conſcientious man may think that as he derives 
his authority through the men, who have elected 
him, ſo he ought to exerciſe it according to their 
will. But if he goes beyond his own particular 
electors —if he extends the deſcription of men, 
whoſe opinions he will conſider, or be governed 
by, why ſhould he not extend it to the whole 
community ? Why ſhould he confine it to the 
remaining electors, who did not act towards ap- 
pointing him, have no poſitive controul over 
him, and are but a ſmall part of thoſe whoſe 
happineſs may be affected by his conduct? — No 
elector can pretend to impoſe any obligation on a 
member of parliament, who is not his particular 
repreſentatiye, on any other ground but his being 
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an elector ariſes from his being ſubject to the 


jority would inſtruct againſt it — no man is ſo 


fact or conſcience oblige them, but a majority of 


ſentation ſo great an evil, and the danger of po- 
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A member of the community. He had no ſhare 
in appointing him; there is no poſitive compact 
exiſting 'between them. The obligation which 
reaſon and conſcience points out to attend to fuch 


laws that are to be enacted, and extends equally 
to all who are ſubject to them. The obligation 
therefore ariſing zo a member of Parliament to 
comply with the deſire of theſe eleAors, who are 
not his particular conſtituents, muſt be ſtrong or 
weak according to the proportion ſuch eiectors 
bear to the community, and cannot therefore 
outweigh that ariſing from a majority of the 
community. — Since a majority therefore of the 
Houſe of Commons are decidedly againſt a Re- 
form — ſince the particular conſtituents of a ma- 


ſimple to hope the electors of boroughs would 
be inſtrumental to their own disfranchiſement. 
Since the electors cannot even in conſcience ob- 
lige ſuch a majority - ſince nothing can either in 


the people at large — ſince that cannot be had 
without the co-operation of the Roman Catholics, 
which it is inconſiſtent with human nature to 
hope, unleſs they ſhare the profit of it, it follows, 
that every thinking Proteſtant ſhould inſtantly 
determine to renounce his prejudices, or relin- 
quiſh his expectations. 

For my part I think the preſent Nate of repre- 


piſh pretenders ſo mere a bugbear, that I do not 
heſitate between the alternatives. 


I think 
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I think it can ſcarcely be doubted, that we 
have no alternative, but to aſſociate the Roman 
Catholics in our purſuit, or at once to abandon 
it—however, to make this plainer, I will briefly 
enumerate to my Proteſtant countrymen, the 
difficulties they have to encounter, that they may 


be the better judges, whether it be poſſible that 


they ſhall ſucceed by their ſeparate exertions. 

I paſs over the objections, which many weak, 
though indeed well-minded men, have to every 
thing that appears in the ſhape of innovation — ! 
omit the diviſion, and conſequent weakneſs, 
which a diverſity of opinion on ſo complicated a 


ſubje& may produce amongſt the moſt ſanguine 


and ſincere. —I will ſuppoſe the Proteſtant peo- 
ple of [reland purſue this meaſure with one mind, 
one heart, one will—yet when I conſider the dif- 


ficulties you have to encounter, do I think it 


impoſſible you ſhould ſucceed by yourſelves. — 
What have you to contend againſt ? The ariſto- 
cracy of Ireland cannot without betraying their 
deareſt intereſts (and treachery of that nature 
has never been imputed to them) comply with 
your wiſhes. — The Parliament of Ireland under 
ſubjection to that ariſtocracy will not favour them 
—an Engliſh miniſtry will not favour them — 
They will not be inclined— they cannot if they 
were. | 8 
Wiſhing to ſubſtitute clandeſtine influence, for 
relinquiſhed ſupremacy, they never will be in- 
ſtrumental to the deſtruction of thoſe boroughs, 
which they conſider as ſo many Engliſh faſtneſſes 


IN 
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in our conſtitution, — But ſuppoſe them ſo mira- 
culouſly difintereſted as to wiſh you ſucceſs.— 
Can they confer it? Under the preſent conſtitu- 
tion of the Houſe of Commons, they can have 
but little power, except through the medium of 
that ariſtocracy, which would be annihilated by 
a reform, and which never will ſubmit but to the 
demand of an united, ſpirited, and perſevering 
people. 

This, perhaps, is the only meaſure which an 
Engliſh miniſter could not prevail upon them to 
carry — Unlimited in their obedience in all other 
reſpeAs, they will not conſent to deſtroy all 
means of manifeſting it in future —even the ter- 
ror of miniſterial vengeance could not extort ſuch 
a compliance—on ſuch an occaſion, they would 
facrifice even their places to their principles, 
deeming it a ſhameful violation of their morality 
to ſurrender the fources of their greatneſs ; do 
not imagine they will comply with your wiſhes 
as readily now, as when you ſtruggled againſt 
foreign uſurpation. 

In that conteſt your ſucceſs was their aggrandize- 
ment — ſtationed by the misfortune of the conſti- 
tution above the heads of the people, your riſe 
was their elevation In the preſent conteft, you ſeek 
conſequence by their depreſſion, and muſt expect 


the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance. Thus the ariſto- 
_ cracy of lreland—the Parliament of Ireland, and 


the miniſtry of England being againſt you, and 
having nothing to oppole to ſo powerful a confe- 
deracy, but the juſtice of your cauſe, and the 

| vigour 
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vigour of unanimity, will you be mad enough to 
alienate your Roman Catholic brethren ? I may 
be aſked, do the Roman Catholics themfelves 
wiſh to be enfranchiſed ? I will not anſwer, I know 
that they do — But I will fay I know they are 
men — they are Iriſhmen— they live in a period 
of liberation — have caught the love of freedom 
from yourſelves—and would diſgrace you, them- 
ſelves and their country, if in this moment of 
univerſal expectation they were indifferent, or 
hopeleſs. Suppoſe then that diſcarded by you, 
they conſult by themſelves. —Suppoſe when your 
plan of reform excluding Roman Catholics, and 
during the preparation of which you and your 
delegates ex preſsly declare (for the queſtion has 
arrived at that maturity, that you can no longer 
be ſilent upon it) againſt including them, a Ro- 
man Catholic petition praying to be included ts 
alſo preſented. _ 

Will not adminiſtration avail themſelves of 
this diviſion ? Will they not ſhelter themſelves 
under your injuſtice, and plead your own mono- 
poly againſt that of which you complain ? But 
even though they ſhould not petition, may not 
their probable diſapprobation of a plan from the 
benefit of which they are precluded be pleaded 
againſt that conſent of the people upon which 
you juſtify your demands ? In your conventions 
of laſt year, any reſolutions you paſſed, rather 
favoured than oppoſed the principles of Roman 
Catholic enfranchiſement, and though you did 
not actually introduce it into your ſyſtem, Par- 
liament 
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tiament could not Ba concluded you were 

againſt. it, and therefore were not fairly in poſ- 

ſeſſion of that argument againſt you. They 

| might have paſſed your ſyſtem, and annexed to , 

| it the enfranchiſement of Roman Catholics, * 

t had grounds for thinking ſuch conduct would 

| have gratified a great majority even of the Pro- 

1 teſtant people. If Lord Charlemont's example 

be: followed, this can no longer be the cafe, and 

Parliament will not only be included, but juſti- 

fied in reſiſting your wiſhes. 

| I will for a moment ſuppoſe you may expreſs- 

| ly declare againſt their enfranchiſement, and 
poſſeſs ail the advantages of their co-operation; 
yet, even in that caſe, (which I admit, merely 

to fortify my argument) it is eaſy to prove their 
excluſion from franchiſes to be impolitic and 
inconſiſtent with your purſuit. The repreſenta- 
tion you ſeek is either of perſons or property. 
Exact repreſentation of perſons is, perhaps no 
where attainable :. In a country where bad policy 
and foreign oppreſſion have kept the bulk of the 
people in a ſtate of the extremeſt indigence and 
ignorance, it ought not to be attempted. Its 
greateſt recommendation in any country is its 
ſimplicity, and the reſpect it pays to the natural 
equality of mankind. Now, if this mode of re- 
preſentation be adopted, and three fourths of the 

whole people by a ſingle exception be excluded, 
will not the principle, which alone can recom- 
mend it, be in the firſt inſtance groſly violated ? 
J will not dwell upon this head, becauſe I think 
| you 
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you are almoſt all of opinion that property ought 
to be made the ground and meaſure of repreten- 
tation, and principally, if not ſolely, that kind 
of property which is permanent, and the poſſeſ- _ 
ſion of which can be eaſily authenticated. Now, 
if the landed property of the nation be (as it 
ought to be) made the meaſure of repreſentation, 
and that three-fourths of a commercial people 
are permitted to poſſeſs that property, withour 
the annexed franchiſes, in the courſe of time, 
(and every reform is idle which does not promiſe 
to be permanent) will not a great part of our 
land be unrepreſented, taxation ſeparated from 
repreſentation, the repreſentation of the landed 
property, even in Proteſtant hands, become un- 
equal, and imperfection ſimilar to, and perhaps 
greater than the preſent boroughs ariſe ? Why 
have we now to complain of the grievance of 
unequal repreſentation? Partly becauſe the fluc- 
tuation of wealth has ſo impoveriſhed certain 
places, that they have no longer the qualification 
which ſhould entitle, and originally did recom- 
mend them to that repreſentation, which under 
the forms of the conſlitution they continue to 
poſſeſs: Partly, becauſe by an abuſe of the royal 
prerogative, franchiſes were originally diſpoſed 
contrary to the principle of our conſtitution, — 
Whatever was the cauſe, the fact and grievance 
is, that a few individuals of little property return 
as many members to the Houſe of Commons, as 
a great number that have much. Now it the 
landed property of the nation be divided into 

certain 
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certain portions, and that a ſtated number of re- 
preſentatives are to be returned by the Proteſtant 
land-holders in ſuch portions, and that the Ro- 
man Catholics may acquire property in them, 
without franchiſes. — If (I ſay) this be the con- 
ſtitution, and the Roman Catholics poſſeſs them- 
ſelves almoſt entirely of certain portions, whilſt 
others almoſt entirely continue in Proteſtant 
hands, will it not neceſſarily happen, that a very 
few Proteſtants in certain portions, will return as 
many repreſentatives as a very great number in 
others? The very eſſence of unequal.repreſenta- 
tion. The Roman Catholics are very unequally 
diſperſed through the nation; and that their 
purchaſe, will be irregular, as chance, conveni- 
ency or caprice may direct them, cannot be 
doubted : Kut if the Roman Catholics are al- 
lowed ſreehoids without votes, how will you ad- 
juſt the repreſcntation among yourſelves ? When 
your delegates enter into a detail they will be 
embarraſled with difficulties you perhaps at pre- 
{ent little conſider. Suppoſe the Ulſter and Lein- 
ſter delegates had a conference to adjuſt the 
number of repreſentatives for their reſpective 
provinces. If all the land-holders were to have 
votes the adjuſtment would be eaſy. The mag- 


nitude and value of the provinces would give the 


proportion of their repreſentatives, and theſe 
are things eaſily aſcertained. But if Leinſter will 
not comply with Ulſter in allowing Roman Ca- 
tholics to vote, will not Ulſter fairly require a 
ſubduction of Leinſter repreſentatives propor- 


tional 
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tional to the quantity 'of land, that in time will 
probably be disfranchiſed by Roman Catholic 
poſſeſſors? The repreſentation ſhould in that caſe 
be (if a permanent equality is what you ſeek) 
proportional, not to the magnitude of the provin- 
ces, but the quantity of land likely to continue 
in Proteſtant- hands. Now almoſt all the landed 
property in Ulſter is likely to continue in Pro- 
teſtant hands, and a large portion of Leinſter 1s 
likely to be poſſeſſed by Roman Catholics; ſo 
that if this conſideration be not obſerved, the 
ſeeds of ſpeedy inequality will be laid in your 
reform, and if it be obſerved, adjuſtment will 
be almoſt impoſſible. From theſe conſiderations, 
I think ſuch men as are of opinion that Roman 
Catholics ought not to be conſidered in a reform, 
muſt, if they reflect, be alſo of opinion, that 
Ireland is precluded by an incurable and indiſ- 
penſible evil, from the advantages of an equal 
repreſentation, and that in ſeeking it, we hazard 
the danger of recurring to firſt principles, and 
ſhaking an eſtabliſhed conſtitution, without being 


able to apply theſe principles, or repair that con- 


ſtitution. For my part, if I thought the Roman 


Catholics ought not to have votes, I would la- 
ment the hour they were allowed to have free- 


holds—I would lament the repeal of the penal 


ſtatutes-- not that 1 approve of theſe ſtatutes. — 


Who at this day approves of them? Who does 


not reflect with abated reſentment upon the paſt 
oppreſſions of Great-Britain, when he conſiders 
how tyrannically they, who were enſlaved them- 


F 2 ſelves, 
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ſelves, oppreſſed others ? That three-fourths of 
a commercial people ſhould be precluded from 
any ſhare of the ſoil — that the bar, the revenue, 
the army --- that all places of honour or emolu - 
ment ſhould be ſhut againft them—that inter- 
marriage with Proteſtants, rhat great ſource of 
amity and reconciliation, ſhould be prohibited, 
that they ſhould be confined as to the cultivation 
of their minds to ſuch a pilfered literature as 
perſecuted pedagogues could convey, or ſuch 
barbarous philoſophy as could be ſmuggled from 
foreign and hoſtile univerſities, under the ſeve- 
reſt prohibition; as if ignorance were an anti- 
dote againſt ſuperſtition, or the religion and go- 
vernment of the land could not bear the light. 
1s there any man of this day, to whom ſuch re- 
ſtrictions do not appear cruel and impolitic ? Yet, 
to allow them landed property, and deny them 
votes, appears to me nearly as cruel, and yet 
more impolitic : Cruel, inaſmuch as we have 
ſtationed them at the very verge of freedom, and 
deny their progreſs ; and impohtic, inaſmuch as 
repreſentation, and taxation will be diſunited. 

| am apprized ſeveral will object to their en- 
franchiſement that it will lay the foundation of 
further claims. 

It is a bad apology for refuſing juſtifiable 
demands, that unjuſtifiable may be made, parti- 
cularly if, as in the preſent caſe, conceſſi onswill 
not difable us from reſiſting pretenſions, if they 
ſnould become dangerous. The moſt ſanguine 


of the Roman Catholics, with whom J have con- 
\ | 
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yerſed on that ſubject, do not deſire more, than 
than sol. Freeholders ſhould be allowed to vote 
in chooſing the repreſentatives of whatever place 
their eſtate is ſituated in — if this were granted, 
and that it ſhould happen in the courſe of time, 
that half the landed property of the nation ſhould 
be in the poſſeſſion of Roman Catholics, even in 
that caſe, if the Proteſtant 40s. Freeholders con- 
tinue to vote as at preſent, the Roman Catholic 
| eleftors would be but one twenty-fixth part of 
the electors of the nation, and if the qualification 
to Proteſtants were raiſed: to 1ol. the higheſt any 
man wiſhes it, they would be but one-ſixth of 
ſuch eleQors. — This calculation leſſens the true 
diſproportion by not making any allowance for 
the quantity of land that would be diftributed | 
amongſt Roman Catholics in portions too ſmall 'q 
to qualify them to vote.— It was alſo too great a 
conceſſion to the adverſaries of this meaſure, to 1 
argue, as if half the landed property ſhould come 
into their hands — If their religion were to con- 
tinue as general as at preſent it is, and their in- | 
duſtry to be as great as poſſible, ſuch a change 1 
of property could not happen within ſeveral cen- | 
turies. — No thinking man of reading and expe- q 
rience, can doubt, but that popery is decaying, 1 
and likely to decay all over Europe, and that in | 
our country it will wear out, faſter than the poſ- | 
ſeſſions of the Roman Catholics will accumulate, 
unleſs we prop their ſuperſtition with their re- 
ſentment, and keep their prejudices alive by - 
maintaining our own. But what is it we have to 

| fear ? 
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fear ? — The idle hobgoblin rumours of popery 
and the Pretender have now loſt their terror.— 
The Pope is no longer the formidable being he 
was — We no longer dread to become tributary 
to the See of Rome—to have our wealth exhauſt- 
ed by plundering Legates, and our ſpirit ſubdued 
by terrific interdits.—The fulmen brutum of his 
authority is compleatly extinguiſhed, and never 
can be rekindled.—Can we then anſwer it to our 
Roman Catholic brethren to let groundleſs anti- 
quated apprehenſions obſtruct the free progreſs 
of an enlightened toleration ? Can we anſwer it 
to ourſelves to ſacrifice our conſtitution to our 
prejudices ? Can we anſwer it to poſterity to let 
this opportunity of reforming the conſtitution 
paſs away, when we could have laid the liberties 
of Ireland on the wideſt and firmeſt foundation. 
It may be till objected, that the principles 
from which I have reaſoned, would prove too 
much, and conclude to admitting them even into 
the legiſlature, which would be inconſiſtent with 
the ſafety of the eſtabliſhed Church.—l allow the 
eſtabliſhed religion ſhould be protected in all 
countries on Principles of policy, and much more 
in our country, on account of its ſuperior excel- 
lence.—[ would guard it even at the price of 
tome detriment in the conſtitution, and therefore 
do 1 think they ſhould be wholly excluded from 
the legiſlature, and admitted to election franchiſes 
with great advantages againſt them — any thing 
further is going beyond this neceſſity — It cannot 
endanger the Church that they ſhould have ſome 


1nfluence 
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influence over men, who have the diſpoſalof their 
lives, liberties, and properties. It they have 
none, they are ſlaves—this every fair man would 
give them, provided he could be certain their 
influence in Parliament could be confined to theſe 
articles, and not extend to religion. — How then 
ſhould you proceed in order to give them an 1n- 
fluence in the legiſlature, which could not from 
its nature extend to religion, if it ever ſhould 
become an object of legiſlation? By allowing 
them to be electors, but not legiſlators.—T he re- 
preſentative, whom they in common with you 
ſhall ele, may attend to their wiſhes in all other 
reſpects, but being himſelf a Proteſtant, and 
{worn to maintain the aſcendancy of that religion, 
never can be prevailed upon to do any thing in- 
jurious to it. 

The very nature of the conſtitution, and of 
the danger to be guarded againſt points out elec- 
tion franchiſes as the proper boundaries between 
toleration and pulicy ; political treedom and the 
ſafety of the Church— ls there a politician on 
earth who being aſked, how he would limit the 
indulgence granted to Roman Catholics in a con- 
ſtitution like ours, would fav, I would allow them 
to have that, which is the ground and meaſure of 
repreſentation, but would not allow them 1n 
any degree to be repreſented? If he wiſhed to 
ſtrengtten their religion by animoſity, to under- 
mine the conſtitution, by taking precaution, that 
taxation and repreſentation, which ſhould always 
preſerve parallelliſm, ſhould be daily diverging, 

and 
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and to give them at the ſame time an hatred of 
the conſtitution and ſtrength to injure it, he would 
adviſe the identical eſtabliſhment of things that 
now exiſts. — No wiſe man, who loved the con- 
ſtitution, and underſtood its true principles, would 
adviſe it, or wiſh its continuance, 

There is another objection derived from the 


moderation of their wiſhes, which it may be pro- 


per to notice. — If, it may be ſaid, franchiſes 
limited as I have mentioned, will give to Roman 
Catholics as little influence as I have ſtated, can 
we ſuppoſe they ſeek them with any other view, 
but that they may be enabled thereby to pene- 


trate more deeply into the conſtitution ? and ſe- 


condly, will not the evil of ſtripping the landed 
property of repreſentation, ſtill in a great degree 
continue ? To the firſt argument I anſwer, they 
know little of the human diſpoſition, who do not 
think the mere rank of electors independent 
of any real influence it may create, might be 
highly gratifying. The principal conflicts of this 
world are about things much more unſubſtantial. 
If they had any ſhare of political liberty, how 
inconſiderable ſoever it might be, they would 
certainly conſider their condition as much better- 
ed. Every Proteſtant conſiders himſelf as free, 
not becauſe he votes tor a repreſentative, for few 
have that privilege, but becauſe he may arrive 
at it by a certain exerciſe of induſtry and attain- 
ment of property. The loweſt and meaneſt amongſt 
vou has it in his power by moderate induſtry to 
procure the qualification, and conſequently the 

ſuffrage 
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ſuffrage of an elector. But the moſt unremitted | 
application to commerce, or ſplendid ſervices to | 
the community, cannot raiſe a Roman Catholic 
to that dignity. Such a condition -muſt either 
debafe their nature, or render them difaffeted 
to the conſtitution under which they live. But 
ſurely with a Proteſtant Houſe of Commons, a- 
Proteſtant Houſe of Lords, a Proteftant King, and 
an Engliſh Proteſtant nation to protect your reli- 
gion, you cannot think ſuch a trifling conceſſion 
can endanger it. The fecond objection has more 
weight. I confeſs, by rating their qualification 
ſo high, and reſtraining their influence ſo much, 
the true principle of repreſentation will be till 
violated : But it will be violated in a leſſer degree 
than if they had no votes at all. If their religion 
decays, which I think will be the infallible con- 
ſequence of this tolerating meaſure, you may 
with ſafety reduce the qualification, and even 3 
though you ſhould not reduce it, the effects of | 
this violation will be leſſened by ſuch an event: 
And, laſtly, though this limited ſcheme of Roman 1 
Catholic enfranchiſement will not produce per- 
fect repreſentation, it is certainly preferable to a 
continuance of the preſent ſyſtem; and I have 
already ſufficiently proved and inculcated, that 
you muſt either live under the conſtitution as it 
now ſtands, or invite the Roman Catholics to 
aftift you in reQifying it. 

To you, my countrymen, i have banden 
my arguments and opinions without reſerve, and 
if I have been prolix upon obvious topics, let it 
G | be 
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be conſidered, that how plain ſoever the evidence 
of your wants and your rights may be, it cannot 
be too frequently obtruded upon thoſe, whom 
avarice and ambition blind, and who ſeek a ſhel- 
ter from the indignation their conduct inſpires, 
in the darkneſs they firive to propagate. Like 
Ajax in battle, you require but light. Whoever 
enables you to ſee your true intereſts, renders 
your adverſaries impotent, and you irreſiſtible. 
Continue your deraands for a reformed Parlia- 
ment. Whether you aſſemble as Volunteers, or 
in any other character, in county meetings, or 
conventions, or both, is not material, provided 


it ſhall appear from the conflitution of your aſ- 


ſemblics, and your conduct in them, that the 
whole nation unites in the demand, and muſt be 
gratified ;-—above all things guard againſt intem- 
perance. The only hopes of your adverſaries 
ariſe from the difficulties you muſt encounter in 
acting, and intemperance always encreaſes theſe 
difficulties. Timorous men will fall off from you, 
if you ſhew any indication of violence, and Par- 
lament will have a pretext for flighting your 
meaſures, as not really the meaſures of the na- 
tion, if your mectings be tumultuous and difor- 
derly. "The indecent contempt with which you 
have been recently treated, I know has a tendency 
to inflame you but I truſt you have not ſo im- 
potent a ſpirit as 20 be hurried into violence in- 
jurious to yourſelves. They were bad politict- 
ans, and did not underſtand you, who hoped 
ſuch an effect ſrom their own miſconduct. Let 

| them 
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them heap inſult upon inſult, wrong upon wrong 
—the ſenſe of injury is of an elaſtic nature ;— 
the greater the oppreſſion, the more forcible the 
recoil. Arm yourſelves with patience and forti- 
tude, and you may depend upon it, the fullneſs 
of your injuries will be the plenitude of your 


ceed the patience of wiſe and virtuous men, 
every thing muſt ſink beneath your reſentment. 
This is a criſis I hope and believe never will ar- 
rive. Anger is a melancholy reformer, and 
wretched is the nation, that muſt reſort to vio- 
lence, to procure t hebleſſings of peace. You 
never will be driven to this hateful extremity : 
Parliament is too prudent to ſorce you to bring 
the inherent, tho' latent powers of ſociety, into 
action: to do that immediately by yourſelves, 
which, whils Government flands, never can be 
done, but through the medium of the legiſlature, 
That your perſeverance and the prudence of Par- 
liament may co-operate in reforming the conſti- 
tution, is the moſt earneſt prayer of 


THE AUTHOR, 


power, and that if ever your ſuffering” ſhall ex. 
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TRANSACTIONS of the GENERAL COMMITTEE 
of the ROMAN CATHOLICS of Ireland, during the 
year 1791. To which are added, the DECLARATION 
of the CATHOLIC SOCIETY of Dublin. Extract 
from the CONSTITUTIONAL INTERESTS of IRE- 
LAND with reſpe& to the POPERY LAWS. Letter 
of W. T. JONES, Efq; Member of Parliament for the 
Borough of Liſburne, po the VOLUNTEERS, reviewed 
at Belfaſt, on the 12th of July, 19784 —— RESOLU- 
TIONS of the BILL OF RIGHTS BATTALION. 
ADDRESS of the BILL OF RIGHTS BATTALION 
to the EARL of BRISTOL, Bisnor of DERR. 
The EARL of BRISTOL's ANSWER, &c. &c. 


Where may be had, 6. d. 


RIGHTS of DISSENTERS, - 1 1 


INQUIRY into the POLITICAL TEN- 
DENCY of the CATHOLICS, - 1 - 


LORD PETRE's LETTER, - - 1 iT 
REFLECTIONS on the CHOICE of Tow 


THOLIC BISHOPS, - — I 1 
ARGUMENT in nn $6 - 1 
LICS, — — ART 


In the Preſs, and will be publiſhed in a few Days, 


POLITICAL ADDRESS to the CANO 
LICS of IRELAND, = - 1 8 


A REVIEW of the STRIC TURES on the 
Declaration of the CATHOLIC SOCI- 
ETY of Dublin, — — 1 


This Pamphlet is well worth Attention, as the State dr 
the Catholics of Ireland is fairly and fully diſcuſſed. 


By P. BYRNE, 108, GRAFTON-STREET, 


